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he and his fellow Jesuit, Father Eldcren, sought advice from
Laynez, their General, and received the reply that the circum-
stances of the transaction and intentions of the participants
must be taken into account. Nor must the yoke be made un-
duly heavy. 'It must be seen', wrote Laynez, 'that the penitents
are not driven to despair or frightened away from confession,
and therefore we should in this matter follow not the severest
opinions, but the general teaching of the theologians.'

In 1575 Johann Egolph, bishop of Augsburg, attempted to
check the spread of usury in his diocese by circulating a letter
to the clergy and their congregations forbidding usurious prac-
tices and condemning certain publications in which the 5 per
cent, contract had been defended. Immediately, influential
public opinion was up in arms, and representatives of the muni-
cipal council of Augsburg came to point out to the bishop that
the taking of such interest was common in Germany and else-
where, and was frequently sanctioned by the ecclesiastical
'authorities. After Egolph's death in the same year, his succes-
sor, Bishop Marquard, completely reversed his policy. Indeed,
according to Marquard's own account, it was the opponents of
usury who were now harried by the episcopal authorities; for,
on hearing that two Jesuit priests had refused absolution to
those who entered into 5 per cent, contracts, the bishop threw
them into prison. The difficulty of avoiding both the Scylla of
laxity and the Charybdis of undue severity was clearly felt by
many members of the Catholic Church3 and not least by the
Pope himself. In response to requests for guidance from the
German Jesuits, who had been distressed and perplexed by
recent developments. Father Mercurian, the Jesuit General,
consulted Pope Gregory XIII, who advised: 'that those who
enter such a [5 per cent,] contract are not to be absolved by our
brethren; but we must take care not to dispute publicly or
preach on the matter.' In 1569 and 1586, when Papal Bulls
promulgated a return to a more conservative and stringent atti-
tude in the matter of usury, these measures were not enforced in
Upper Germany,

While it would be impossible without further investigation to